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forces of the Army melting pot. The solution of these problems was chiefly a
function of command.

Unfortunately, for a long period, the diagnosis of "simple adult maladjust-
ment" became a wastebasket of identification for a wide variety of transient per-
sonality reactions. In addition to all the above conditions it often was applied
to soldiers with any one of many types of neurotic reactions, if the medical offi-
cer wished to return them to duty, For some time the diagnosis of psychoneu-
rosis was so used because it almost automatically meant discharge from the
Army.

That label of simple adult maladjustment was definitely a misnomer. None
of the reactions it was intended to identify could be regarded truly as "simple."
The use of the adjective "adult" was obviously superfluous. So, eventually,
the term was changed to "acute situational maladjustment," This reaction is
defined in the new Army nomenclature as "transient personality reaction mani-
fest variously by anxiety, alcoholism, asthenia, poor efficiency, low morale, un-
conventional behavior, etc. The dinical picture of this reaction is primarily one
of superficial maladjustment to newly experienced environmental factors, to
specially trying and difficult situations, with no evidence of any serious long
standing or underlying personality defects or chronic neurotic patterns. If
untreated or unrelieved, such reactions may progress, in some instances, into
a typical psychoneurosis or psychopathic reaction/'9

Emotional instability reaction. This rather loose designation, although a
diagnostic category, was not used very widely. It covered the same type of re-
sponse included under the older diagnosis of "psychopathologic personality,
with emotional instability." Psychiatrists in the consultation services and in the
hospitals would see individuals whose emotional temperament was so labile that
they were incapacitated periodically as a result of minor stress.

I recall an illustrative case that I saw at Tyndall Field, on the gulf coast in
Florida at one of the Air Corps gunnery schools. A soldier patient of about 20
years of age, reasonably intelligent, tried to explain to me his unhappy 4 months
in the Army. Every time he was ordered to shoot he would get so jumpy and
excited that he could not even hit the target. If he were bawled out he would be-
come tearful. He embarrassedly tried to explain that when the sergeant would
shout at him he could not tell right from left. He had been made the brunt of
jokes and had gotten the nickname of "dumb cluck," despite the fact that he
was not "dumb." He had been transferred three different times on one pretext
or another but almost assuredly because of his emotional instability. Even a
cursory review of his history before he came into the Army indicated that he

9 War Department Technical Med. Bull. 503,19 October 1945.